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send the boats back immediately. They were slow
in returning. As soon as they were against the ship's
side the crew began crowding and the officers had
difficulty in keeping order. For the moment the
bonds of discipline had been broken. The men were
just human beings obeying the law of self-preserva-
tion.

I apprehended the reason why the boats had
been slow in returning. There was disinclination
on the part of the oarsmen who had reached safety
to make the trip back. What if the next time the
boats did not return at all? They were our only
hope of safety. To swim in that swift river-current
was impossible. To expect rescue in the midst of
battle, when no one could be signalled in the dark-
ness and pandemonium, was out of the question.
It would be a choice of drowning or of burning for
those who were caught on board the Mississippi.

I determined to make sure of the boats' return,
and in the impulse, just as they were going to push
off, I swung myself down by the boat-falls into one
of the boats. Not until we were free of the ship did
I have a second thought in realization of what I had
done. I had left my ship in distress, when it is the
rule that the last man to leave her should be the
captain, and I as executive officer should be next to
the last.

That was the most anxious moment of my career.
What if a shot should sink the boat? What if anhurt, were
